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a Sao 
united in the change of time and place of 
holding that meeting, as follows: at Yonge 
Street as heretofore, at West Lake and Pick- 
ering alternately at the same time in Second 


ing convened at Bloomfield, Ontario, the 12th | month that it is now in Fifth month; and 
of Sixth month, 1882, the meeting of Minis- | Scipio Quarter has changed the time of hold- 
ters and Elders being held the Seventh-day | ing its winter Quarter from the last Seventh- 


previous. 

We had no Friends in attendance with 
minutes, but a few from Baltimore and New 
York Yearly Meetings were very acceptably | 
with us. | 

Two meetings were held on First-day, 
which were well attended, some not being 
able to get in. In the morning meeting 
testimonies to the Truth were borne by John 
J. Cornell, Isaac Wilson, Hannah Marshall, 
and Elizabeth Hillborn. 

Second-day, the meeting gathered about 
eleven o’clock. Nine of the representatives 
failed to answer to their names. Reasonable 
excuses were given for the absence of three. 

Epistles were read from our sister Yearly | 


day in Twelfth month to the last Seventh-day 
in First month. All of which changes were 
‘united with and allowed by the meeting. 
_Third-day, Sarah wv. Searing reported, on 
behalf of the representatives, that they were 
united -in proposing Phebe Jane Noxon for 
clerk, and Ruth C. Wilson assistant clerk. 
Their names being united with, they were ap- 
pointed to those services for one year. 

The Queries were then read, with answers 
to them as they came from our Quarterly 
and Half-Yearly Meetings, by which it ap- 
pears that deficiencies are apparent in the 
First and Third queries from all the different 
meetings; the remaining answers being clear 
or nearly so, showing that we have much 


Meetings, giving assurance that love still ex- | to be thankful for, while we would that there 
ists among the different parts of the Society, | was more of an interest manifested in the at- 
and that there is a desire felt to encourage a|tendance of our little meetings at home, 
greater faithfulness and zeal in works of ref-| which would strengthen all, individually as 
ormation, not only among Friends but in the | well as collectively ; and there would be felt 
world around. a more earnest desire to fulfill the require- 
Farmington Quarterly Meeting informs it | ments of the Third Query. Words of encour- 
is united in holding its meetings for disci- | agement and admonition were given by Elea- 
pline in joint session of men and women. | nor Bowerman, Sarah T. Weeks, Elizabeth 
Canada Half-Year’s Meeting, that it is  Hillborn, and Hannah Marshall. 
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The Temperance Committee reported they 
had not been unmindful of their duty during 
the recess of the meeting. They have signed 
a petition asking for an amendment of the 
constitution, so as to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of all intoxicants in the State 
of New York. They have also presented a 
memorial to the Commons of Canada, asking 
that such action be taken as will prevent 
certain amendments proposed to the Canada 
Temperance Act from becoming law. They 
were also united in the opinion that there is 
an opening in which Friends may yet labor 
to good effect, and recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed, which was united with 
by the meeting. 

Fourth-day. A public meeting for worship 
was held. Communications from William 
G. Baker, John J. Cornell and others were 
listened to with attention. 

A First-day School Association was held 
in the afternoon, with an increase of interest 
and concern manifested. 

Fifth-day morning, near the hour ad- 
journed to, Friends met in joint session, in 
which were read the reports of the Indian 
Committee and the nominating Committees 
on Temperance, and the Representative Com- 
mittee, after which the shutters were closed 
and each meeting proceeded with its respec- 
tive business. 

The committee to collect some of the ex- 
ercises of the Meeting produced the follow- 
ing: 
“ During the sittings of our Meeting we 
have been renewedly reminded that as the 
gentle dew and refreshing shower invigorate 
and strengthen the vegetable world, so do 
loving words and kind expressions encourage 
life and growth in the soul; their waves ex- 
tend out into the ocean of humanity, carrying 
their influence beyond the present time, for 
we may each remember in our individual ex- 

rience that kind words can never die, also 

ow a word in season sustains and cheers a 
drooping spirit. We have felt the presence 
of Omnipotence to be around and with us, 
iving assurance of His blessed promise that 

e will not forsake His people. To some he 
has given the bread of his spirit, to be ten- 
derly broken and affectionately distributed. 
To others, who have long walked in wisdom’s 
way, His presence is like the morningjdew, so 
cheering and refreshing that they droop not, 
and the invitation is, “ Come up still higher.” 
Many have felt His love to burn as a purify- 
ing fire, and His loving arm is still extended 
to guide His weary, faltering ones. The young 
have been earnestly entreated to live lives of 
usefulness, with integrity of purpose. Then will 
they realize the joy of a godly life. Moun- 
tains shall pass away, and they be enabled to 
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cross the dark stream with joy and gladness. 
Let every one, to self be honest, and with 
fervent, secret aspiration, daily ask the un- 
seen hand to guide aright in every thought 
and duty. m 


“Mothers were tenderly entreated to live in 
affectionate confidence with their children, 
thereby strengthening each other in the right 
performance of the duties of life, and to en- 
courage the spirit of forgiveness in their chil- 
dren by bringing themselves to an humble 
acknowledgment when they feel that they 
have erred in judgment, thus establishing a 
bond of loving sympathy between parent and 
child. We feel the necessity of having on 
the armor of Christ while it is yet day, that 
we may more clearly see our duties, for of 
ourselves we can do nothing. We have been 
feelingly admonished to be more punctual in 
attending our mid-week meetings. One 
Friend said it was a source of much satisfac- 
tion now in advanced life that she persevered 
in her youth, although she had-to walk two 
miles to attend her meeting. 

“ Action has been taken and much thought 
given to the cause of Temperance A need 
has been much felt that our influence should 
be exerted to stay this great evil of our day, 
which is bringing so much misery and degra- 


dation into the homes of many, and our wish ™ 


is that the effort may be blessed. 

“A lively interest was manifested in our 
First-day School Association. We were en- 
couraged to persevere in the work, having no 
fixed rule, believing, if we seek to be in- 
structed by that power which ever guides 
aright, we may be favored to train the tender 
minds of the young for usefulness, and shield 
them from the temptations that mi,zht other- 
wise assail them. 


“ Although our meeting has been small, we 
have felt that it was good for us to be here, 
and a feeling of love, with a kindly greeting, 
has gone forth to the few Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings who have come and mingled 
with us at this time. 
all, our aims and ends are the same, and the 
same all-wise Father guides us. 


“In concluding this meeting, we acknowl- 
edge that help and strength have been given 
to transact the business that has come before 
us in much harmony and condescension, caus- 
ing us to feel that the Father of Light and 
love is still round about us, and will continue 
to be with us as we are concerned to dwell 
near Him, ever looking to Him for counsel 
and guidance. We now conclude to meet at 
Farmington, New York, the usual time next 
year, if consistent with Divine Will.” 


P. J.N. 
Mendon Centre, Sixth month 23, 1882. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE’S COMMENCEMENT. 

The commencement exercises at Swarth- 
more on the 20th of Sixth month had a spe- 
cial interest to the many friends of that insti- 
tution and of the students, since they were 
held in the yet unfinished and unftirnished 
hall of the rebuilded edifice. A very large 
company assembled at the appointed hour 
(2 P. M.) and the President, Edward H. 
Magill, briefly explained the circumstances 
which specialized this occasion. These are 

¥ already familiar to all our readers. The fire, 
the temporary arrangements for the school, 
the unusually large graduating class of this 
year (21), and the strong and honorable body 
of alumni which now honor this institution 
as their Alma Mater, were the topics briefly 
touched upon, after which the salutatory 
address in Latin was delivered by Margaret 
E. Hallowell. 

The same speaker presented an eloquent 
“Plea for the Classics,” giving the reasons why 
the study of the antique languages and liter- 
ature is so highly valued as a means of sym- 
metrical intellectual culture. The oration 
was listened to with true interest as it briefly 
and forcibly set forth statistics and arguments 
to sustain the theory of culture which has so 


~ long held sway in our institutions for the 


higher education. 
Sarah S. Green, the next speaker, gave a 


word picture of the “ Ancient Civilization of 
” 


Egypt. 

Elizabeth Haslam spoke of “Henry W. 
Longfellow—Man and Poet.” The beloved 
singer, now gathered to his eternal resting 
place, was reviewed with enthusiasm, and his 
claim to a lofty place among the poets who 
have spoken to the human race was ably and 
truthfully presented. 

Charlotte E. Brewster spoke with feeling 
and power of the work of the martyred Ital- 
ian reformer, Savonarola. This theme is 
always interesting to those who love heroism 


young orator showed true appreciation of the 
high honor due to this suffering saint of the 
later days of the dark ages. 

Edith B. Blackwell’s“Mental Fetters” also 
claimed deep attention, and if the thoughts 
pe were fully appreciated and accepted 

mankind generally, a mighty advance 
along the lines of light would surely follow. 

Emily E. Wilson delivered the Classical 
Oration : “The Spirit of the Greek and Norse 
Mythologies.” She showed the deep mean- 
ing which is to be found in the myths of the 
poetic and spiritual Greek, and yet more noble 
idealism of the sacred legends of the Norse- 
man. 
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Oration: “The Sun the Centre of the Solar 
System.” He gave the latest conclusions of 
science on the physical nature of the Sun, and 
explained the mysteries of spectrum analysis. 

The Valedictory Address, by Bertha Cooper 
was full of warm fraternal feeling, and gave 
evidence of the sentiment, deep friendship, 
and true fraternal love which must find place 
in the hearts of amiable young people who 
have spent four happy years in companion- 
ship as they received that intellectual, spir- 
itual and moral training which is their prep- 
aration for life’s earnest duties and its inevi- 
table trials. The love of the student for the 
faithful instructors and guardians who have 
been his guide and defence during the period 
of college life found fit expression, and suit- 
able tribute was paid to the Board of Man- 
agers and its venerable President. 

The zeal and activity of the Management, 
and the wise and thoughtful care in the appli- 
cation of the funds which the liberality of 
many Friends has provided was gratefully 
acknowledged. The absence of Samuel Wil- 
lets, true friend and benefactor of Swarth- 
more, from his place here was a subject of 
profound regret, since it was known that 
bodily disability prevented his attendance. 
His advanced age and feeble health have not 
impaired his capacity for appreciating the 
value of this institution of learning—the only 
one of such a character in our religious body 
—nor have they deadened his interest in the 
young people who go forth to-day from the 
college which has so often been the recipient 
of his generous benefactions. 

Degrees were conferred as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts—W. Llewellyn Baner, 
New York city; Edith B. Blackwell, Somer- 
ville, N. J.; William Butler, Jr., West Ches- 
ter, Pa.; C. Herbert Cochran, Street Road, 
Pa.; P. Frances Foulke, Buckingham, Pa. ; 
Mary E. Gale, Laconia, N. H.; Sarah 8. 
Green, Media, Pa.; Margaret E. Hallowell, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Charles Palmer, Concord- 
ville, Pa.; Horace L. Rossiter, Spring House, 
Pa.; Gerrit E. H. Weaver, Philadelphia 
Pa.; Emily E. Wilson, Washington, D. C 
Edgar M. Zavitz, Coldstream, Canada. 

Bachelor of Science—George C. Phillips, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles B. Turton, New 
York City. 

Bachelor of Literature—Charlotte E. 
Brewster, Rahway, N. J.; Bertha Cooper, 
Pheenixville, Pa. ; Elizabeth E. Hart, Doyles- 
town, Pa.; Elizabeth Haslam, Atglen, Pa.; 
Elizabeth M. Ogden, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Arthur Coleman Dawson (of the class of 
1880), Swarthmore, Pa. 

Master of Arts—Charles R. Williams, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (class of 1877); Howard 


~ George C. Phillips delivered the Scientific ; Dawson, Lowell, Mass. (class of 1879); Ed- 
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ward Martin, Philadelphia, Pa. (class of| token of friendly concern, and the lament 
1878). was wide-spread that a seat of learning on 


Civil Engineer—Samuel Craig McComb, 
Tyrone, Pa. (class of 1879). 

A teacher’s diploma was given, in addition, 
to Mary E. Gale, Sarah S. Green and Eliza- 
beth E. Hart for completing a three years’ 
course in the theory and practice of teaching. 

The President then spoke as follows : 

“We have always, except upon one occasion, 
had with us at our annual commencement 
me to whom this college is most deeply 
indebted, and without whose substantial aid 
and fostering care it is scarcely too much to 
say that it would hardly be in existence 
to-day. It is unnecessaryto add that I refer 
to Samuel Willets, of New York, the hon- 
ored President of the Board of Managers. 
Increasing years and infirmities have com- 
pelled him reluctantly to relinquish his cher- 
ished hopes of meeting with us to-day in this 
our first reunion in the restored college build- 
ing ; but he has sent his addresses to the 
students and friends of Swarthmore, and to 
the members of the graduating class.” 

The address of President Willets is as 
follows : 

“Students and Friends of Swarthmore: It 
was my hope that I should be able to be with 
you on this interesting occasion and have the 
opportunity of personally greeting the stu- 
dents and their assembled friends. Especially 
was it my wish to see the restored college 
and its surroundings in this delightful season, 
and to congratulate the managers and faculty 
on the rapid progress of the work. But it 
has been willed otherwise. It is the opinion 
of my doctor and others that the state of my 
health will not permit the journey, and, most 
reluctantly and sadly disappointed, I give up 
what I have long looked forward to. But I 
may say, in the words of the Apostle Paul, 
‘though absent in the flesh yet am I with you 
in the spirit,’ and I am conscious of no ces- 
sation of interest in the advancement and sta- 
bility of our institution, nor of any lack of 
earnest solicitude for its welfare. 

“Since I last addressed you it has been our | 
lot to pass through a dread and trying expe- 
rience. Nearly nine months ago the friends 
of Swarthmore everywhere were startled and 
shocked by the news of its destruction by 
fire. On the night of Ninth month 25th, 
1881, flames were discovered issuing from the 
physical laboratory, and in a few hours the 
building, which had become endeared to us’ 
through many associations, was a massof ruins. | 
It is not needful at this late day to enter into 
any details of the disaster. The particulars 
were soon known, and the deepest sympathy 
was excited in every household represented at 
the college. The press, with one accord, gave 
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which so much depended should have suffered 
so severe a reverse. The events of the night 
were vividly pictured in narative by those 
who were actors in the stirring scene. It is 
an old'story now, but the teachers and stu- 
dents will not soon forget the alarm and flight; 
the spectacle of the blazing edifice, and the 
night encampment on the college grounds. 
It was a time for universal thankfulness that 
but one slight injury was sustained by a 
human being, and deserved praise was award- 
ed to all concerned for their admirable con- 
duct in the sudden emergency. With com- 
mendable energy the managers and faculty 
secured accommodations for the classes at 
Media, and in the space of a fortnight the 
term was proceeding in its temporary quar- 
ters, and measures were taken to rebuild 
Swarthmore on its original site. We are 
thankful to all those who furnished substan- 
tial aid in the process of restoration, and the 
list of subscriptions for that purpose testified 
to the genuine interest felt in the cause of 
education, and to the strong hold the college 
had taken on the affections of its friends. 

“Some time previous tu the fire a plan bad 
been entered into to construct a building for 
scientific purposes, apart from the college 
proper, and the ground was about to be bro- 
ken when the calamity occurred. Of course 
for a time all action was stayed, but with the 
return of order the subject wax revived, and 
it was decided to carry out the plan as at firs! 
proposed. The result is the admirable struc - 
ture you have seen, which, when fully equij - 
ped, will prove a most valuable auxiliary in 
perfecting the college curriculum. Such a 
building is an indispensable adjunct, and its 
importance and usefulness will not be ques- 
tioned. 

“And now, what can I say which is not 
already familiar to you in your remembrance 
of my past addresses? [I still cling to my old 
idea of practical education, and would invite, 
as in former years, your consideration of those 
studies that will best fit you for the varied 
chances of your future career. My sense of 
the importance of such studies is expressed 
in my contribution towards the erection of 
the scientific building referred to, and it is 
my earnest hope that the sciences and the 
mechanic arts will receive new adherents, and 
enter largely into the plan of instruction 
adopted by every male student. The growth 
of our country in manufactures and inven- 
tions foreshadows a demand for skilled labor, 
and he who is master of knowledge that he 
can put to use will serve the best and com- 
mand his substantial reward. 


“Yet this learning can only be attained by 7. 
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steady and untiring application. The saying | 
that genius is patience has almost become 
proverbial : that is, the results of patient per- 
sistence may equal in material value the 
achievements of genius, since no amount of 
native force can compensate for the lack of 
well ordered application. An endowment of 
intellect is an enviable possession, but it would 
be of small avail to scientific pursuits if | 
unwilling to lend itself to the exercise of 
patient investigation. Therefore, approach 
each allotted task in no perfunctory spirit, 
but set yourself to master it with zeal and 
ardor; bestow upon it your undivided atten- 
tion, and with such painstaking you may be 
sure that ere long its difficulties will vanish 
and the experience will discipline your 
minds for still greater victories. 


“In this connection too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the importance and necessity of 
obedience to your teachers and conformity to 
the college rules. It is certain that in the 
conduct vf human affairs, system is a prime 
requisite, and no government can be success- 
fully administered without it. A ready and 
cheerful obedience on the part of the students 
to our regulations will greatly assist the 
teachers in the performance of their duties, 
and such co-operation cannot fail to maintain | 
and strengthen the college discipline, on which 
so much depends. 


“You will remember that your develop- 
ment is carefully watched and your interest 
faithfully studied, and it is the design of 
Swarthmore not only to store and cultivate 
your minds but to make you better in every 
way. It will therefore be as meritorious to 
earn a character for willing obedience as to 
win the diploma of a graduate. i do not 
doubt your desire to strengthen the adminis- 
tration, and [ hope for your active and sym- 
pathetic concern. Only in harmonious union 
can we realize the full fruition of our hopes 
for our beloved college. 


“Students of the graduating class: It is not 
without emotion that I address to you a few 
parting words. You have finished your course, 





’ and will soon tread the devious ways of for- 


tune in the places where life shall call you. 
It is my earnest prayer that happiness and 
prosperity may attend your steps. You bear 
with you the fruits of your college career, and 
the best wishes of your teachers, your fellow 
students and your friends. The rest remains 
with yourselves. 


“It is for you, whatever be your choice of 
avocation, to prove that the influence of 
Swarthmore has not been exerted in vain. 
Be diligent and persevering in your under- 
takings. Be open, upright and charitable in 


- ‘a your dealings, ever remembering that even 
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great attainments in scholarship are futile if 
unaccompanied by character and honor. 

“With these words | bid you farewell, aud 
may the favor of Heaven be with you and 
with us all.” 

After the exercises closed, a short time 
remained for a brief review of the buildings 
and grounds. The day had been one of ex- 
ceeding beauty, and the evening hour was 
very favorable for the examination of the 
re-builded college and the new Scientific 
Building. The college edifice is perhaps more 
elegant in its exterior than ever before, though 
it has been thought judicious to use the same 
walls and follow nearly the same general 
plan as at first. The Mansard roof of the old 
building is replaced by one more capabie of 
resisting both fire and water, and the ceutral 
building rises considerably higher, thus les- 
sening the apparent length of the building. 

Says the Swarthmore Phenix: 

“An examination of the work in detail will 
also show many changes in the internal ar- 
rangements and divisions of the building, 
better adapting it to the purposes for which 
it was designed. The room devoted to the 
museum of Natural History is greatly 
enlarged, and specimens to take the place of 
those lost are being collected, and will make 
a good working collection before the time of 
re-opening in Ninth month next. ‘The lost 
library is also being rapidly replaced, the 
funds for the purpose being obtained partly 
from the insurance money, and also from a 
special Library Fund established by the 
generous and prompt action of the Alumni of 
the college. An Alumni Room, and rooms 
for the Society Libraries are among the im- 
portant improvements in the restored build- 
ing. The finishing of the building, furnish- 
ing it,and supplying it with all the needed 
apparatus are in the hands of committees of 
the Board of Managers, who are all bending 
their energies toward the rapid completion of 
the work ; and the public can rest assured that 
the re-opening in the Fall will take place at 
the time announced in the new Catalogue, on 
the 12th of Ninth month ina building almost 
as thoroughly equipped as before the fire, and 
in many respects very materially improved. 
A large number of students have already en- 
gaged rooms in this building for the coming 
year. Its capacity has been somewhat 
increased by the changes made, and it will 
now accommodate 290 students, besides the 
necessary officers and instructors. We feel 
that our beloved College has made a good 
record in its first decade, and we predict for 
it even greater and more satisfactory results 
in its second.” 

To the filial sentiment of prophecy expressed 
in the closing paragraph of this extract we 
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may all say, Amen. The 13 years which 
have elapsed since the opening of Swarth- 
more, in 1869, have been rich in experiences. 
The Board of Management and the Faculty 
have doubtless benefitted by this experience, 
and the work of education will go on with 
energy in the new building. 

The completion of the Scientific Building 
is a matter of congratulation. The appara- 
tus to be used in it is arriving, and will soon 
be placed in position. Like the other col- 
lege buildings, it is of Crumb Creek stone, 
with trimmings of granite, and it is a solid 
and substantial structure. The central build 
ing hasa frontage of 44 and a depth of 64 
feet, and contains two stories, an attic and a 
basement. The wings are each one story in 
height above the basement, and have a front- 
age of 43, with a depth of 33 feet. The base- 
ment contains work rooms, supply rooms, 
chemical laboratory for beginners, and part 
of the physical laboratory. The first floor 
above contains the Engineering and Recita- 
tion r.om, the Mechanical Laboratory and 
Machine Shops, the Physical Laboratory, &c. 
‘the second floor has the Draughting room 
of the Engineering department, the Lecture 
room in Physics and Chemistry, and an A ppa- 
ratus room. The attic has the Photographic 
room. It is hardly necessary to remind our 
readers that this fine building and its equip- 
ment are the gift of two generous friends of 
the college. 

The Phenix makes a suggestion which may 
interest some kind friend of Swarthmore and 
lover of Natural History : 

“In connection with the improved facili- 
ties which the new building offers for the 
study of the sciences, there is a subject sug- 
gested to us as students which we would take 
the opportunity of callivg the attention of 
the many generous friends of the college. Is 
it not time that some greater facilities were 
offered at Swarthmore for practical work in 


Natural History? The taste for this study is | 


developed by the admirable lectures of Dr. 
Leidy, but to properly supplement the Doc- 
tor’s instruction some such practical work 
should be provided. We should think that 
one of the rooms in the basement of the new 
building couid very well be spared for such a 
purpose. There is only needed a teacher and 
some cheap appliances. Such a course in 
connection with our courses in chemistry and 
languages would be very attractive, not only 
to those who are fitting themselves to enter 
the Medical schools, but to all who wish to 
have more than a speaking acquaintance with 
nature.” 

In conclusion, we must ask a place for the 
tender and graceful poem which gives expres- 
sion to the sentiment which animates the inter- 











esting class which goes forth to-day on its 
life pilgrimage. It is also from the Pheniz. 
AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 


Once more, beneath the rolling sun, 
The changing year has told its story : 
Once more with voices hushed we stand 
To watch the sunset’s dying glory. 

As far beyond the western steep 

It slowly sinks, its steps delaying ; 

We come once more before we part 

To bid you all—“ Auf wiedersehen.”’ 


Before, we look with joyful eyes ; 

Behind, we gaze with tender vision ; 

The Future points a Paradise, ; 
The Past, through Memory’s veil—Elysium. 
But o’er the two the Present’s voice 

Rings out its accents cheery, saying 

To hours and scenes we loved of old, 

This only is “\Auf wiedersehen.”’ 


For friends are friends the wide world o’er, 
And loyal hearts are worth the keeping. 
The stores of knowledge sought and won 
Are not the only sheaves we’re reaping. 
So, while the touch of hours gone by 

On Memory’s keys are softly playing, 
With hopeful hearts we breathe again 
That dear old word—‘‘ Auf wiedersehen.” 


Our werk is done. No praise we claim, 

No laurels won by high endeavor ; 

The sweetest praise is that which comes 

From those who are our friends forever. 

Clasp hands once more, with true goed will, 
And let us part, while bravely saying 

No sad ‘“‘Good-bye,’’ or long ‘‘Farewell,’’ 

But evermore—‘‘Auf wiedersehen.’’—OLIVE- 


S. R. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Educational.— A sub-committee of the Edu- 
cational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting held a conference with Friends of 
London Grove on Fourth-day, the 21st inst. 
There was a good attendance, and much in- 
terest manifested The object of the confer- 
ence was to encourage the Friends of that 
neighborhood to increase their interest in the 
school, and to make it so much better than 
other schools in their vicinity that members 
and others, desiring a guarded education for 
their children, will be induced to patronize it. 

Much was said respecting our duty towards 
the public schools, some advocating the send- 
ing of Friends’ children there, believing that 
the influence of their presence and deport- 
ment might raise the grade of those schools. 
But the weight of the concern expressed was 


‘that we preserve our children from all asso- 


ciations that will be likely to affect their 
moral purity, or lessen the hold of our Reli- 
gious Society upon them. 

The school-house belonging to London 
Grove Monthly Meeting is a good, substan- 
tial structure, having two school-rooms, the 
lower one now rented to the Directors of the 
township and used for a public school. The 
question of taking possession of the entire 
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building was favorably considered, and a de- 
sire expressed by several members of the 
meeting that a primary branch of Friends’ 
school be attempted. The suggestions of the 
committee appeared to be well received, and 
the feeling with which the conference closed 
was one of encouragement. 

A similar confetence was held with New- 
town Square Friends, on the 19th inst. The 
hope is entertained that these visits will be 
the means of awakening a more lively inter- 
est in the cause of guarded education than has 
for many years prevailed among us. L. J. R. 

Sixth month 26, 1882. 





Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting.— 
Doubtless the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer 
will be interested in some account of Fishing 
Creek Half-Year’s Meeting, and the two 
Monthly Meetings composing it, all of which 
have just been held. The time is so arranged 
that Friends may attend them in regular suc- 
cession, on consecutive days. 

Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting, held at 
Catawissa on the 20th of Sixth month, was 
quite small, although some notice had been 
given that Ann Packer was expected to be 
in attendance. 

There is butone member of the Society 
now residing in the town of Catawissa, and 
no regular meeting is held there. The meet- 
ings at Shamokin and Roaring Creek are 
also very smalj. !t is feared that unless 
there is a revival of interest manifested, and 
new members are added, all of these Meetings 
will in a tew years be discontinued. 

Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, held at 
Millville, twelve miles northwest of Cata- 
wissa, on Fourth-day, the 21st, was a large 
and very interesting occasion. 

The prospect for the continuance of this 
Meeting is very encouraging, there being so 
many interested Friends who are in the 
younger walks of life, and whose families are 
just growing up into usefulness. All that is 
wanted to keep up a flourishing Meeting at 
this place is individual faithfulness. I would 
encourage all to be obedient to the light that 
is manifested, and they will continue to be 
blessed. rl 

I was much pleased with the manner of 
conducting the business of this Monthly 
Meeting, and think an advantage would arise 
if other Monthly Meetings would adopt the 
same course. The business which was to 
claim the attention of both meetings was first 
taken up and acted on, so that either should 
not be under the necessity of waiting for the 
other, whilst examining the state of society 
or transacting the business which claims sep- 
arate attention. 

A concern was spread before this meeting 
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on the subject of an alteration of Discipline 
on page 65, in regard to conduct in our meet- 
ings at the time of vocal prayer. A joint 
committee was appointed to consider it and 
report at a future time. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held in the afternoun, and was said to have 
been a favored time to those who attended. 

The Half-Year’s Meeting was held on 
Fifth-day, and was to begin at 10 o’clock, 
but, like many of our Quarterly Meetings, 
Friends were late in gathering, and it was 
nearly eleven before the meeting was fully 
settled, which necessarily made a long sitting 
for those who were there at the hour ap- 
pointed. There were several ministers pre- 
sent who had messages given to them by 
their Heavenly Father to deliver to the 
people assembled. All were listened to with 
profound attention. 

After the partition was closed the regular 
business of the Half-Year’s Meeting was pro- 
ceeded with. 

Minutes were read for ministers in attend- 
ance, as follows: For Ann Packer, Catharine 
P. Foulke, Lydia H. Price and Watson Tom- 
linson. Besides these, William Way, of 
Centre Quarter, and Rebecca Flavel, of Ohio, 
were present without minutes. All were 
welcomed. 

lhe Committee on the Subject of Temper- 
ance made a written report, which showed 
the progress made in the cause, and the com- 
mittee was continued. 

Before the conclusion of the meeting, Perry 
John opened a concern to have an appointed 
meeting in the evening, which was united 
with, and a large and very interesting meet- 
ing was held, in which much good counsel 
and advice was handed forth by Catharine P. 
Foulke, Ann Packer, Perry John, and a 
number of others. It, no doubt, will be a 
memorable meeting to many who were pre- 


sent and listened to the experiences rehearsed 


by the different speakers. 

On Sixth-day, the 23d, the General, or 
Youths’ Meeting, was held to edification and 
comfort. This seems to be one of the inter- 
esting features of the Half-Year’s Meeting. 
People of all classes from the surrounding 
country came flocking in with their children 
and helpers. Several Indian boys from Car- 
lisle Barracks, who are living in the neigh- 
borhood, were present, and listened with 
close attention. Many very young children ° 
were also present with their mothers, and be- 
haved in a commendable manner. Eve 
seat in the house was fully occupied, inclas 
ing the extra benches, and some could not 
get in. 

All conducted themselves in the most or- 
derly manner. and listened to interesting dis- 
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courses from concerned Friends. No doubt 
many good resolutions were formed, and if 
faithfulness continues, some may be able to 
refer to this occasion in after years as a very 
memorable time. 

The meeting closed about 12 o’clock, with 
the feeling that it was good to be present, 
and with the hope that such favored oppor- 
tunities may often be experienced in the fu- 
ture, and that Fishing Creek Half-Year’s 
Meeting may continue to be one of the per- 
manent institutions of Columbia county, Pa. 

Isaac Eyre. 





I send herewith, for Friends’ Intelligencer, 
the appointments for Circular Meetings in 
Salem Quarter for the ensuing three months 

The committee feels encouraged to perse- 
vere in the concern. In Cape May county, 
where formerly there was quite a large meet- 
ing, very few Friends now reside, but we are 
made very welcome to the meeting houses of 
other societies. A letter, lately received 
from the pastor of a Methodist congregation 
when we had meetings, who was consulted in 
regard to it, concludes: “ They (the Friends) 
are always welcome to our church, as their 
coming is undoubtedly for good, and I know 
that Christianity is strengthened. Prayin 
for the Lord’s blessing to rest upon int 
remain, yours.” 

I had hoped an abler pen would have fur- 
nished some account of our last Quarterly 
Meeting, which we esteemed a season of much 
favor. Several dear Friends from other 
parts of the vineyard were in attendance, 
whose company and labors of love were 
ey acceptable. Our beloved Friends, Ann 
Packer, also Lydia H. Price, Elizabeth Plum- 
mer. and Simon Gillam had acceptable ser- 
vice among us. The silent travail of several 
dear Friends, not engaged in vocal ministry, 
added strength to the meeting. A. J.P. 

Clarksboro, N. J., Sixth month 25, 1882. 
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TEMPERANCE LEAFLETS.—The standing 
“ Committee on Intoxicating Beverages ” of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has just issued 
Leaflet No. 2, entitled “The Mischief which 
. Cider does.” It is a 4-page tract and is a well 
authenticated chapter in human experience, 
valuable as showing the good effect of indivi- 
dual Christian labor, when rightly directed. 
The leaflets issued by the committee are for 
gratuitous distribution, and will be found at 
Friends’ Book store, 1020 Arch street, where 


a depository of temperance literature suitable 
for circulation by Friends has been formed. 

We'have been requested by the Book Com- 
mittee of the Temperance Organization to 
say that it is important to have Leaflet No. 2 
distributed at once, and to ask that the clerks 
or correspondents of the ‘several Quarterly 
Meetings’ Committees on Temperance, send 
word to John Comly (1020 Arch street) 
about how many they will need to distribute 
among their members, and they will be for- 
warded without delay. 

an 

SwARTHMORE.—The interesting commence- 
ment exercises at the rebuilded edifice of 
Swarthmore occupy a considerable space in 
the present number of our paper, for we be- 
lieve that nothing more closely interests the 
readers of Friends’ Intelligencer than that 
which relates to the weal of the valued insti- 
tution of learning to which so many of them 
have been looking as the educational home of 
our youth, and as the intelligent conservator 
of that which is vital in our religious pro- 
fession. 

A deep and grateful sense of the liberality 
of the Friends, which has restored the build- 
ing in so short a period, and of the zeal and 
energy of the management, which has sus- 
tained the efficiency of the scholastic privi- 
leges during this year of calamity, was per- 
ceptible in the general tone of the exercises. 
But nothing was then and there presented 
having reference to the still urgent needs of 
our beloved college, that it may be placed 
on a financial footing equal to that of similar 
institutions of learning. 

Yet the appeal of the faithful workers for 
Swarthmore should reach the ears and the 
hearts of those among our brotherhood who 
have been entruste? with a greater or less 
degree of wealth. Let these conscientiously 
consider the situation, and from their store 
set apart such a portion for this cause as their 
best judgment may dictate. The liberality 
of wealthy Friends has become almost pro- 
verbial. Their comparatively simple habits 
and ways of life have made them able to con- 
tribute of their means for the genera! good ; 
and we conceive that no “general good” is 
more marked and decided than that which is 
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being accomplished among us through the 
agency of our college. 

The present status of the noble body of 
young men and women who constitute the 
alumni of Swarthmore should be a sufficient 
evidence of the good results of the higher edu- 
cation, and of the practical benefits of co-edu- 
cation. 

On the other hand, we hold it of the utmost 
importance that all the corps of instructors 
at this institution be united in the effort to 
promote the growth of those principles of 
simple righteousness which have ever been 


Ee 


ever been fealty to the voice of God in the 
soul, and faith that this voice is authoritative 
and will lead into all truth. This central 
principle can not now be claimed as really 
distinctive, since it is acknowledged by the 
enlightened and leading minds of many other 
households of faith. But itis yet supreme in 
its importance as the foundation stone of all 
true religion, and as the guiding light for the 
conduct of life. 

Sound scholarship never antagonizes true 
religion, and the highest culture will not un- 
fit any one for the humblest of life’s duties. 


the special care of the Society of Friends. 
The influence of the teacher is only second to 
that of the parent, and no person who is not 
actuated by highest and purest principle 
should ever be placed in charge of the impres- 
sible minds of youth. 


-2302- 


THe Norra AMERICAN ReEviEw.—We 
are glad to commend the recent numbers of 
this valuable periodical to the attention of 
| thoughtful readers who wish to inform them- 


Se Tr | selves in regard to leading topics of the times. 
Simplicity of attire and that courtesy,and/ J, the number for the present month the 


truthfulness of address which become our | jeading article is a profound and sympathetic 
Christian profession, should also be promoted study of “ Emerson as a Poet,” by Edwin P. 
at Swarthmore, though we deprecate assign-| Whipple. The author has scarcely a word to 
ing any undue prominence to mere externali- say about forms and modes of expression, and 
ties. The beauty and fitness of that which is | cheerfully concedes that Emerson had com- 
recommended to youth should be demon-| mand only of two or three meters; but he 
strated by example, if possible, and we may | brings all the resources of his extraordinary 
be assured that in this day of liberty of'| critical acumen to prove that as a seer, as one 
thought, nothing will gain the acceptance of | who has intuition of the deeper truths of na- 
the rising generation which does not approve | ture and the moral universe, in short, as a 
itself to the mind and conscience. | poet in the highest sense of the word, Emer- 

“Sweet reasonableness” has been said by | son must take rank with the greatest geniuses 
a gifted modern writer to be a characteristic | of all time. In “ Hydraulic Pressure in Wall 
element of Christianity. We may add | Street,” a writer who withholds his name, but 
that sweet reasonableness must accompany | who manisfestly is no novice, exposes many 
every disciplinary requirement proposed for | of the tricks and devices by means of which 
the help and guidance of intelligent youth. fictitious values are created, and the unwary 
The value of the precious fleeting hours of | lured daily to ruin. Désiré Charnay contri- 
young life, the solemn responsibility which | butes the eleventh article in the series on 
accompanies talents and culture, the supreme | “ The Ruins of Central America,” and records 
beauty of holiness, and the loyal obedience | the crowning triumph of his exploring expe- 
due, from all the sons and daughters of men, | dition, namely, the discovery of a great 
to that Creative Spirit which we love to des-| ruined city in the hitherto unexplored 
ignate as the Heavenly Father, are the simple | country of the Lacandones, Guatemala. 
tenets to which we, in common with all truly | There are two papers on the civil service 
Christian people, desire to direct the hearts of | question: one, “ The Things Which Remain,” 
the young. If the heart is set upon right | by Gail Hamilton, who labors to relieve the 
things, and if the understanding be properly civil service from the aspersions cast upon it 
fortified by judicious instruction, we mayjon account of Guiteau’s crime; the other, 
safely send forth the children to the battle of | “ The Business of Office-Seeking;”.by Richard 
life. The distinctive armor of the Friend has | Grant White, who forcibly portrays the moral 
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ills that come from the perennial struggle for 
place. Finally, Francis Marion Crawford, 
son of the eminent American Sculptor, writes 
of “False Taste in Art,” and indicates cer- 
tain directions in which art culture might be 
developed under the conditions of life exist- 
ing in the United States. 


MARRIED. 


MAULE—BRINTON.—On Fifth mo. 25th, 
1882, under the care of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
near Christiana, Pa., Ebenezer Maule, of Doe 
Run, Pa., to Emma Brinton, daughter of Jas. 
J. Brinton. 





DIED. 


BROOMALL.—On Sixth month 26th, 1882, 
Anna’M. Broomall, of Glenn Mills, Delaware 
county, Pa., in her 72d year. 


CHRISTOPHER.—On Third month I4th, 
1882, in Baltimore, at the residence of her 
aunt, Rachel McCahey, of typhoid pneumo- 
nia, Sarah E. Christopher, in the 25th year of 
her age. 

She was diligent in the attendance of meet- 
ings, and often remarked how good it was to 
sit in silence and consider the goodness of our 
Heavenly Father toward the children of men. 


CORSON.—On Sixth month 21st, 1882, in 
Whitemarsh es Pa., Alan W. Corson, 
in his 95th year; an Elder of Plymouth Pre- 
parative and Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


FOX.—On Third-day, Sixth mo. 20th, 1882, 
in Philadelphia, Seneh Lindley, daughter of 
Mary R. and the late Samuel M. Fox, and 
eee ag we of the late William Logan 
‘isher, in her 28th year. 


LAWS.—Suddenly, on Sixth month 12th, 
1882, at his residence, in Plainfield, N. J., 
Thomas Laws, in the 84th year of his age; 
an Elder of Rahway and Plaintield Monthly 
Meeting. 


McCAHEY.—On Second month 10th, 1882, 

in Baltimore, James McCahey, in his 79th 
year. 
- He was ever patient and kind, always calm 
and gentle towards those around him, never 
murmuring even through the affiictions of 
the last sad years of his life. 


MOORE.—On Sixth month 11th, 1882, at 
the residence of her parents, Columbus, Obio, 
Mary H., daughter of Ellis P. and Rebecca J. 
Moore, late of Philadelphia, in the 22d year of 

_ her age. : 


YARNALL.—On Sixth month 19th, 1882, 
at his residence, Willistown, Pa., Truman 
Yarnall, in his 8lst year; an esteemed mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 





Ir we could read the secret history of our 
enemies, we should find in each man’s life sor- 
row and suffering enough to disarm all hos- 
tility. Longfellow. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Toxic Properties of Saliva.—A member 
of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Gau- 
tier, has been experimenting on this subject. 
In a number of communications to that body, 
he claims that the venom of serpents contains 
a toxic substance analogous to the alkaloids, 
and the ptomaines. The venom of the Veja 
Tripudiaus, of which a quarter of a milli- 
gram will kill a sparrow, may be boiled, 
filtered and treated with alcohol, without 
losing its activity. These properties indicate 
a relation with the alkaloids. 

Not only the saliva of serpents but the 
salivas of other animals, the dog, the hare— 
even of men—are capable of exhibiting dele- 
terious properties. An extract from human 
saliva furnishes an extremely poisonous liquid 
capable of killing a bird almost as quickly 
as the venom of serpents. Thus the saliva of 
man, the dog and the serpent, all contain 
toxic alkaloids, and do not differ essentially 
except in the higher or lower degree of con- 
centration of the poison, and it appears that 
animal as well as vegetable tissues are capa- 
ble of elaborating alkaloids. 





The Erosion of River Banks.—Professor 
Heilprin, of Philadelphia Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, remarking upon this subject, 
stated “that it had long ago been observed 
that rivers flowing from the polar regions 
toward tne equator, or from regions of low 
velocity to those of greater velocity, suffer 
greatest erosion on their western banks—re- 
spectively the right bank in the northern 
hemisphere and the left bank in the southern 
hemisphere. On the other hand, rivers flow- 
ing from the equator toward the poles, or 
from regions of greater to less velocity, suffer 
greatest erosion on the eastern banks—re- 
spectively the right bank in the northern 
hemisphere and the left in the southern. 
These anomalous conditions were first ex- 
plained by Van Buer on the theory of terres- 
trial rotation. He believed them to depend 
on the same causes which govern the direc- 
tion of the trade and anti-trade winds, and 
stated that the phenomenon mentioned, which 
had been observed in many of the Eur-Asiatic 
and in some of the American streams. had 
likewise recently been traced by Professor 
Nordenskjold in the case of some of the more 
important Siberian streams, such as the Yen- 
issei, whose right bank is abrupt and wooded, 
whereas the left bank is comparatively barren 
but moderately inclined. It was suggested 
that rivers flowing from the east to the west 
under equal conditions ought to have a mo- 
tion slower than those flowing in the opposite 
direction. 
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ALCUHOLIC BEVERAGES AS MEDICINE. 


An Essay read at the Conference of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee, held on the 18th of Sixth month, at 
the Valley Meeting-house. 

The phase of the liquor question that is 
most important for us, as members of the So- 
ciety of Friends to consider, is not the manu- 
facture, or sale, or use, as a drink, of alcoholic 
beverages, in any of the forms in which they 
are offered to the appetite. These are pro- 
vided for in our excellent Discipline, and 
very few, if any, who value their right in the 
Society. are willing to set at naught its whole- 
some restrictions. 

There is, however, one point that the com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meeting, to which the 
revision of the Fourth Query was, some years 
back, submitted, failed to take cognizance of. 
I refer to the matter of deriving revenue from 
property where liquors for drinking purposes 
are sold. This oversight needs to be reme- 
died, for we know there are some—I am will- 
ing to believe the number is very small—who 
intrench themselves behind this flaw in the 
revised Discipline, and claim the right to 
lease or rent their property for this demoral- 
izing traffic. 

It is a small matter, however, and Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, now so fully aroused 
to the necessity of action upon this question, 
will soon purge itself of all participation 
therein. Our danger lies in the liberty to 
use, with caution, distilled and fermented 
liquors as medicine, and the weight of con- 
cern is found just here. There are Friends 
who would promptly refuse the glass of wine, 
or the toddy, who make no hesitation in ha- 
bitually resorting to patent nostrums, “ cure- 
alls” and “ health-restorers, “ nerve-invigo 
rators” and “ specifics” for every disease, real 
or imaginary, that human flesh is heir to. 
And what are these compounds? The verdict 
of honest investigation would label nearly 
every bottle in the whole category as alcohol, 
with a small decoction of barks, herbs, roots 
or malt. Do we not see the danger and the 
imperative need there is for weighty concern 
therein? The Discipline removes the respon- 
ibility from the body asa unit, and very pro- 
perly, but it lays the burthen upon the con- 
science of each member, and each must give 
account at the tribunal set up within the soul. 

It is here we must fortify ourselves by all 
the knowledge that has been gained through 
scientific investigation, and the experience of 
medical practitioners, whose testimony re- 
specting the use of alcoholic preparations 
taken into the stomach is certainly of greater 
value than all the recommendations attached 
to the circular of a patent medicine propri- 
etary. 


I may be told here that physicians of skill 
and learning, men and women who have had 
large experience and are conscientious and 
God-fearing, prescribe and use in their own 
families spirituous liquors and many of the 
patent medicines. So much the worse for 
both doctor and patient—for the doctor, that 
he has not acquainted himself with the chem- 
ical properties of alcohol, as revealed through 
close study and persistent research; and tor 
the patient, that he is not observant of the 
effect produced upon the vital organs when 
these so-called medicines are used. 

Happily for our race, science, learning and 
religion are now arraying themselves—not on 
the side of moderate use, nor of temperance 
in the continuance thereof—but of unquali- 
fied prohibition of every form in which alco- 
holic poisons are administered, in sickness as 
well as in health. 

This wholesale rejection of time-honored 
remedies is startling to many who have alk 
their lives been careful to observe the injunc- 
tion of Paul to his beloved son in Christ, ‘ to 
take a little wine for his stomach’s sake and 
his frequent infirmities,’ and they stoutly 
claim as has all along through the ages been 
claimed, “ that the creatures of God are all 
good, and intended for the benefit of man— 
to be used but not abused,” and they go on 
taking their wine or “ bitters” in little doses 
or greater for the stomach’s sake, or other in- 
firmities, according to the time-honored pre- 
scription of Paul, who, by the way, was not 
a physician, and often spoke by permission. 

And what shall we auswer when this is 
made a stumbling block to those who see so 
differently—even the same as was given for- 
merly—‘* To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.” 

But there must be enlightenment. We 
must acquaint ourselves with the facts that 
have been laid bare concerning this question 
of medical use. In our schools and colleges 
the chemical properties of all distilled and 
fermented liquors must be made a part of the 
study of every child who has learned to read 
understandingly. We have standard works, 
written by the best practitioners of the age; 
we have the testimony of our foremost sur- 
geons, both here and in Europe; and we have 
the accumulating evidence of daily experi- 
ence that alcohol is a poison; that it cannot 
be assimilated or form tissue; that, instead of 
building up, it is an insidious enemy, giving 
a momentary show of strength while it par- 
alyzes nervous action, and if persisted in, often 
produces disorders that undermine and de- 
stroy the constitution. 

In making this statement I know where it 
places us in the estimation of many ; but it is 
too late in the day for any man or woman to 
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- be influenced by what may be said regarding | 
the espousal of the prohibition cause. The | 
battle has long been waged, and we who come | 





till we reach at length the entrance of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Just west of us rises the solemn stone 


in at the winning are reapers of that which be- | on which is borne aloft the record of the 


gan its sowing when Solomon, the wisest of 
scholars and monarchs, wrote “ Wine is a 
mocker ; strong drink is raging, and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

But the danger of use as a medicine does 
not alone lie in the using, as such. Much 
graver consequences may, and frequently do, 
follow. We all have known cases where the 
prescribing of liquor has led to the formation 
of an appetite for strong drink which could 
not be overcome, and the poor victims have 
sunk into disgrace and hopeless ruin. 


majesty and might, the glory and greatness, 
the towering pride and the devotion of a 
forgotten prince of the long gone ages past. 
Let us pause in the presence of this endur- 
ing monolith of red granite and remember 
that it carries us back at least 2,000, perhaps 
three or four thousand years in the history of 
the human race, when it was hewn from its 
quarry bed to symbolize the creative princi- 
ple and to exalt the fame of a Theban mon- 
arch aud conqueror. 

Do we wish for an Egyptian savant to read 


There is no other article contained in the | fer us the deeply-cut hieroglyphic record 


Pharmacopeeia of which the same can be said, | which is still most clear upon the tablet faces 
if we except opium, and we know what guards | of the obelisk? The German Egyptologist, 
and restrictions are placed around the sale of | with the title of a Turkish noble, Dr. Brugsch 
that drug. Let the same care and caution | Bey, has read it for us, aud affirms that it 
extend to alcoholic poisons, and we shall see | records how Thothmes III, Son of the Sun, 
the dawn of a day whose meridian will be the | the Strong Bull, King of Upper and Lower 
millenia! glory of the race. Let every heart | Egypt, victorious over all lands, the Chosen 
that has telt the inspiration of this great work | One of the Gods, himself a god, the benefac~ 
labor on with renewed diligence. The uplift- | tor of cities, and the Friend of Justice, has 
ing of humanity must be well-pleasing in the | with his own arms performed great deeds— 








sight of Him in whose image man was first | 
created. To restore that lost image in every | 
soul was the mission of the well-beloved Son, 
and we, who claim to be His followers, must 
walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
light, if we would be partakers with Him in 
the inheritance of the righteous. 


alin | 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN AFTERMATH.—NO. 3. 


Before taking leave of New York, I desire 
to visit the Obelisk which has been taken from 
its slumberous rest beside the eternal Nile, 
and has been placed aloft upon a grassy hil- 
lock in the pleasure park of this busy, in- 
tensely modern city—to be an imposing! 
monument of the serene and unprogressive | 
cult of old Egypt in that part of the earth | 
which has made the widest departures from | 
the spirit of the antique world. | 

ihe elevated road takes us quickly to the | 
Scholar’s Gate of the Central Park, and the | 
= but cozy Park carriage receives us. 

his noble pleasure ground of 879 acres is 
most beautiful this fair bright June day, and | 
we pass steadily over the smooth drive, be- 
neath stately avenues of trees, by the marge 
of sylvan lakelets; by fair broad spaces of 
unbroken greensward, by sumptuous mason- 
ry and descending and ascending terraces, by 
palace-like Belvedere, by great Reservoir, by 
bill and vale and leaping fountain, and 
through woodlands vocal with such melodies 
as only the minstrels of the forests can create, 





worthy of everlasting remembrance. 

The scholar who masters the hieroglyphic 
language of the age of the Pharaohs finds on the 
stately monuments and temple walls which are 
covered by its records, volumes of servile flat- 
tery only worthy of deepest superstition and 


| most abject slavery. Yet Egypt at the time of 


the making of this monumental record was full- 
grown in its civilization ; and it has long been 
held to have been the cradle of all philosophy, 
all art, all literature and all religious ideas. 

From this venerable mother of wisdom 
wondrous things are yet to come, confirma- 
tory of truth, and damaging to error, and we 
are to welcome all light from the past, search 
all things, and hold fast to the eternal ver- 
ities, 

That the ultimate truth should have been 
revealed so slowly to the listening ear of man- 
kind seems strange to us, till we remember 
the saying of a seer of Israel that a thousand 
years with God is but a day. The Everlast- 
ing One works onward and ever onward, and 
from his hand, 

‘The centuries drop like grains of sand.’ 

Weare but flitting, transitory creatures of 
an hour, yet even as the old Egyptian 
affirmed of the king, we know we are the be- 
loved children of the Creative Power, and 
that His voice of love and care and warning 
goes with us, protecting, comforting and 
uplifting, through all the days of mortal 
life. 

From the brief record handed as, we trans- 
cribe : 


ee 
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“This Obelisk was presented to the City 
of New York by the Khedive of Egypt. Lieut. 
Commander Gorrenge, U. S. N., after a three 
years’ struggle, obtuined possession of the | 
Obelisk and moved it to its present position, 
at an expense of over $100,000. 

“Since it was quarried near the torrid 
zone, it has traversed the entire length of 
Egypt, most of that of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the whole width of the Atlantic Ocean— 
a distance of 6,400 miles, proving itself a | 
first-rate sailor for an Old Salt of thirty-five 
centuries, having in the course of its long life | 
seen Moses; Pharaoh and his host going to | 
their destruction in the Red Sea; Shishak | 
marching to the conquest of Jerusalem ; | 
Cambyses desolating the land; Heroditus, 
Solon, Plato and other Greek students of 
Egyptian lore; Alexander the Great on his 
victorious expedition through the Land of 
Goshen ; six and a half centuries of Roman | 





Sovereignty and Christian struggle at Alexan- | 
dria; all the long line of Moslem rulers since | 
Caliph Omar; and now the million dwellers | 
in this metropolis, whose site even was un- 
known to the Eastern world when this Obe- | 
lisk had an existence of two thousand years.” 

In the noble museum, on the other hand, 
ure to be found relics of many subsequent | 
civilizations. Marble copies of the famous | 


| these tendencies 


they toss up or tear down fortunes. A strange 
excitement characterizes this market of stocks 
and bonds, and the Hebrew physiognomy of 


| some of the excited-looking brokers below re- 


minds one of a similar scene near 1,900 years 
ago in the sacred temple of Jewish worship. 
The blessed One, in whom dwelt the fullness: 
of the Divine Life, rebuked the wrangling 
money-changers and traffickers of his day, and 
by an unwonted assumption of authority, cast 
them out of the sanctuary which the spirit of 
their acts profaned. Selfish greed—a dispo- 
sition to exalt one’s own wares and depreciate 
those of a rival—exists wherever trade and 
commerce exist. The stock-board only shows 
intensified. We descend 
from our vantage ground, and then our 
young conductor declares that we ought to 
ascend to the roof of the great edifice of the 
Equitable Insurance Company. This fine 


‘granite structure is mingled Doric and Re- 


naissance in style, and is accounted one of the 


| most solid and substantial structures in New 


York. An elevator helps us to the sixth sto- 
ry, and thence we ascend two more stairways 
to the roof. From this height rises a tower 


| two more stories, aud when these are mount- 
'ed, we have indeed a nobie outlook. A 


map of New York, giving every minutest 
detail, is spread before us, and we can appre- 


sculptures of Greek artists, as well those of the | ciate,ihe vantage ground which this city en- 
subsequeut times, adorn the hall of entrance, | joys. ‘'ributary cities lie just across the noble 
and seem to beckon us to linger and examine | environing rivers, and islands serving as re- 
what is stored beyond in other lofty halls and | fuges and sanitariums for the morally and 
galleries. We find rich pottery and porcelain, | the mentally insane, and for those whose 
arms and armor, antiques of every sort, paint- | physical nature is out of tune. Yonder on 
ings by vid masters and new, and the famous | Ward’s Jsland in the East River are Lunatic 
Cesnola collection of Cypriote Antiquities. and Inebriate Asylums; on elongated Black- 
We linger an hour and briefly review but | well’s are Hospital, Penitentiary, Almshouse, 
do not study the collection, which would be | Workhouse and Asylum. Bedloe’s, Ellis’ 
food for thought for many days. How rich | and Governor's Islands in the Bay, each have 
the world of art, and how precious are the | special uses and historic associations. 
treasures which demonstrate the genius and| The harbor, of which every part is dis- 
the sentiment of the chosen ones among the | tinctly seen, to-day is justly accounted one of 
sous of men. Well we know, as the Park | the very finest in the world, and the incoming 
coach carries us down smooth avenues, beside | ships of all civilized nations of the earth, as 
fragrant groves where bronze and marble | they enter it by the Narrows—the channel 
show forth semblauces of forms of dignity | between the shores of Staten and Long Isl- 
and grace that once clad great souls, that the | ands—see unfolded as they pass up the bay a 
Oversoul is alone to be honored and wor- panorama of rare beauty snd splendor. If we 
shipped, and that nature must forever trans- were fond of such contrasts we might imagine 


cend art; but it is not too much to say that | 
no visitor to New York who can at ail afford 
the time should fail to visit the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Before leaving this city, we must look in 
at the Stock Exchange and see the excited 
market where vast fiuancial operations center. | 
From a lofty gallery we look down upon a 
gorgeously decorated apartment, like some | 
antique banqueting hull of kings, and listen | 
to the shouts and cries of bulls and bears as | 


how it looked to Verrazani, the Florentine, 
when in 1522 he entered the bay and found, 
the noble sheet of broad sheltered waters un- 
used by civilized man. The red men had 
their haunts on the bold forest-crowned shores, 
and many a wild animal found habitation in 
the recesses and fastnesses of the woods. The 
Narrows he accounted the mouth of a great 
river, and the bay he set down as a lake into 


which it widened before finding the ocean. 


“The Indians plied their canoes in large 


ees ee eens 
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numbers from shore to shore, and at night 
their watch-fires blazed in the same unbroken 
circle of twenty miles, that now shows the 
continuous twinkling line of the gas-lights of 
a million of people. But winds which brought 
ee to the ship (the Dauphine), in the outer 

arbor, soon compelled them to put to sea 
again, and they left with regret a region that 
seemed so commodious and delightful, and 
where they deluded themselves with the no- 
tion that the hills showed indications of great 
wealth in mineral deposits.”* 

Bedloe’s Island is forever memorable as 
the spot whereon the spirit of mercy and of 
love antagonized the destructive powers of 
slaughter during the civil war. Here the 
bravest and noblest of the loyal daughters of 
our land came at the call of humanity, and 
here they patiently stroye to nurse back to 
life the wounded who were stricken down in 
battle. Friend and foe alike shared their 
gentle ministrations and many a poor South- 
erner here breathed his life away, blessing 
the tender hand which would fain haye held 
him back in life, that he might see that the 
spirit of national patriotism was better and 
wiser than that of State pride, which forced 
him to battle with his country. Upon this 
isle the French Republic proposes to erect a 
colossal bronze statue of Liberty, bearing 
aloft a torch which from its height is to illu- 
mine the broad harbor. This will typify in- 
ternational comity and the long-wished for 
day when the kingdoms of the earth shall 
learn war no more. 8. R. 

Sixth mo. 3, 1882. 





Selected. 
IN EXILE. 
“Since that day till now our life is one unbroken 
pevediee. We live a true brotherly life. Every even- 
ng after supper we take a seat under the mighty oak 
and sing our songs.’’—Zztract from a letter of a Russian 
refugeein Texas, 
Twilight is here, soft breezes bow the grass, 
Day’s sounds of various toil break slowly 


off 
The yoke-freed oxen low, the patient ass 
Dips his dry nostril in the cool, deep 
trough. 


Up from the prairie the tanned herdsmen 


ASS 
with frothy pails, guiding with voices 
rough 
Their udder-lightened kine. Fresh smells of 


earth 
The rich, black furrows of the glebe send 
forth. 


After the Southern day of heavy toil, 
aan | good to lie with limbs relaxed, brows 
are 
To evening’s fan, and watch the smoke 
wreaths coil 
Up from one’s pipe-stem through the ray- 
less air. 


* Bryant’s United States. ne 


So deem these unused tillers of the soil, 
Who, stretched beneath the shadowing oak 
tree, stare 
Peacefully on the star-un folding skies, 
And name their life unbroken paradise. 


The hounded stag that has escaped the pack, 
And pants at ease within a thick-leafed 
dell; 
The unimprisoned bird that finds the track 
Through sun-bathed space to where his fel- 
lows dwell ; 
The martyr, granted respite from the rack, 
The death-doomed victim pardoned from his 
eell,— 
Such only know the joy these exiles gain,— 
Life’s sharpest rapture is surcease of pain. 


Strange faces theirs, where through the Ori- 
ent sun 
Gleams from the eyes and glows athwart 
the skin. 
Grave lines of studious thought and purpose 
run 
From curl-crowned forehead to dark-beard- 
ed chin. 
And over all the seal is stamped thereon 
Of anguish branded by a world of sin, 
In fire and blood through ages on their name, 
Their seal of glory and the Gentiles’ shame. 


Freedom to love the law that Moses brought, 
To sing the sons of David, and to think 
The thoughts Gabirol to Spinoza taught, 
Freedom to dig the common earth, to drink 
The universal air—for this they sought 
Refuge o’er wave and continent, to link 
Egypt with Texas in their mystic chain, 
And truth’s perpetual lamp forbid to wane. 


Hark! Through the quiet evening air their 


song 
Floats forth with wild, sweet rhythm and 
glad refrain, 
They sing the conquest of the spirit strong, | 
The soul that wrests the victory from pain; 
The noble joys of manhood that belong 
To comrades and to brothers. In their 
strain 
Rustle of palms and Eastern streams one 


hears, 
And the broad prairie melts in mist of tears. 
EMMA LAZARUS. 


scare ttc 
THE AGE OF EGYPT. 


The cradle of civilization, the spot where 
man first awoke to self conscious and reflec- 
tive life, seems to have been the valley of 
Sinear, the valley of the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris. We are, however, unaquainted with 
any civilization more ancient than that of 
Egypt. Compared with this eldest born 
among nations, all the other peoples of the 
world whose traditions have come down to us 
are mere children. The reliable history of 
Egypt, authenticated by monuments of the 
highest antiquity, ascends to a time when all 
the other races were still sunk in barbarism, 
or at least when they had taken scarcely more 
than the first steps in the direction of a higher 
development. 


7 


7 
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lf we may take for granted that Manetho 
gives the reigns of the Egyptian kings accu- 
rately, and that the dynasties of which he 
tells us are for the most part consecutive, 
then, long before the first man, according to 
the common chronology and to the tradition 
of the Hebrews, was made by the breath of 
God a living soul, Egypt already stood at the 
same stage of development in industry and 
the arts at which, centuries later, it was found 
by the Persians and Greeks; or rather, what 
is said to have astonished the latter, the civil- 
ization they found was only the fading rem- 
nant of an epoch of splendor, the commence- 
ment of which lay far back in gray antiquity. 
It is, indeed, the case that to all appearance 
the Proto-Chaldeans preceded the Egyptians 
in civilization; but, however this may be, 
they are a race which has left such slight 
traces in the aunals of humanity that neither 
its history nor that of its religion can be 
written. It is not till after the foundation of 
the Semitic empires in the valley of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates that the history of these 
countries begins to be based on contemporary 
monuments. We are obliged to reconstruct 
the religion of their ancient inhabitants by an 
induction from that of their conquerors. The 
beginuing of the oldest so-called Semitic or 
rather Mesopotamian kingdom—that is, the 
Chaldean—is usually placed in the twenty- 
first ceutury B. C., and the oldest dynasty of 
the Chinese does not go much farther back. 
In the opinion, however, of most Egyptolo- 
gists, the greatest portion of Egyptian history 
had then been already enacted: the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms of the sons of Ham had 
already fallen, Egypt had reached its point 
of culmination, and its most flourishing epoch 
was already left behind. The religious litera- 
ture of the Hebrews, venerable as it is fur its 
antiquity, does not begin before Moses; but 
we possess a MS. from Thebes in hieratic 
characters, written several centuries before 
the time of the Hebrew law-giver under the 
twelfth Egyptian dynasty, and the author of 
which may have lived at a time considerably 
earlier. ‘There is also reason to suppose that 
certain portions of the Egyptian “ Book of 
the Dead” are older still. We do not know 
exactly at what time the Vedas, the oldest 
existing records of the Aryan race, origina- 
ted, but in any case their date cannot be 
earlier than two thousand years before our 
chronology; but, even if they existed so 
early, they are still centuries more recent 
than the Egyptian work we named, and 
were at least ten centuries later in being 
written down. A relatively moderate cal- 
culation, that of Brugsch, places the com- 
mencement of the series of amore 
historical kings of Egypt in the forty-fift 
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century B.C. But if the reigns of the kings 
as given by Manetho, an Egyptian ‘priest 
who lived in the time.of Ptolemeus Soter 
and wrote the ancient history of his country, 
are added up, we then ascend to the fifty- 
first century B.C., or somewhat higher still 
Monuments discovered recently tend more 
and more to confirm the accuracy of Mane- 
tho, and justify the opinion that he chroni- 
cled the reigns of those only which were in 
his eyes the legitimate ruling houses, and 
that he did not take into account their riv- 
als, whose rule only extended over portions 
of the country. Be that as it may, we may 
look upon it as extremely probable that 
Egyptian history begins not later, and per- 
haps even much earlier, than 4000 B.C. But 
the style of writing on the monuments of 
this early period has already reached such 
perfection and settled form, and the pictures 
in the tombs of the oldest dynasties betoken 
a civilization so rich and so firmly estab- 
lished, that we are obliged to allow many 
centuries more of sluw preparation and 
growth anterior to the period of which the 
historic evidences have come down to us. 
When the Egyptian nation enters upon the 
scene of the world’s history, it is already full 
grown. Like Pallas Athena from the head 
of Jupiter, it issues from the night of past 
ages fully equipped into the light. The 
brain reels in confusion, when we think of 
the unreckoned prehistoric centuries in which 
its early childhood and youth were passed.— 
Tiele’s Egyptian Religion. 





MALARIAL FEVER, 


Almost everybody now travels in the sum- 
mer months, or changes his residence during 
that period. The sea-shore, the mountains, 
the valleys, are all crowded with people from 
the cities and towns; and as these people are 
unacclimated, as their habits are not so judi- 
cious as those of permanent residents, expos- 
ing themselves continuously to night-air and 
hot suns, sickness becomes very common 
among them. Every physician in the large 
cities knows how many families that have 
gone to spend the summer in the country re- 
turn in September ill with fever. A great 
many cases of malaria that have fallen under 
the writer’s observation have been contracted 
in this way. The stranger in any section is 
naturally much more susceptible to local in- 
fluences than those who have always lived 
there, and hence malarial fever may very 
naturally appear among strangers in places 
where it has scarcely been known before. 
An observing countryman once said to the 
writer, “We never get fever and ague, but 
city people who come here are continually 
falling sick with it. They are fond of moon- 
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light rides and moonlight sails, and night 
air, everybody but city people knows, is bad 
for the health.” It-is certain that fever is 
contracted by town people in courtry places, 
and it is just possible that the apparent spread 
of malaria may be largely due to this fact. A 
great many people in the city of New York are 
suffering from it, and we do not know a case 
of malaria occurring in the older part of the 
town that did not have its origin in the way 
we have mentioned.—Appleton’s Magazine. | 





ITEMS. | 


LABORERS continue to strike throughout 
the country. 


‘THE possess of the corn crop in Indiana | 
are reported to be very promising. | 


SEVENTEEN year locusts are reported in | 
myriads in the Onondaga valley, N. Y. 


Two steamships have just arrived at Victo- | 
ria, British Columbia, from Hong Kong, with | 
1,200 Chinese. 

It is reported that the army worm has | 
appeared on Long Island, and has stripped | 


whole ficlds of growing corn at Jamaica | 
South. 


ON the 23d of last month a tidal wave in! 
Lake Erie swept the city front of Cleveland at | 
six o'clock, doing considerable damage and | 
causing the loss of one life. The wave was |! 
nearly nine feet in height. 


| 
a — 








ARABI Pasha has been appointed a member 
of the Ministry. A telegram states that he 
has thanked the Khedive of Egypt for his | 
appointment. There is no doubt that he is | 
straining every nerve to maintain order. He 
is beginning to realize that he has provoked 
the exodus of the Europeans which will ruin | 
the country. 





A WEALTHY land owner in the Tyrol has 
made an application of the microphone to the | 
detection of subterranean springs. He fixed | 
the microphone at the spots where he sup- 
posed water might exist, each being connected ! 
with its telephone and battery. Then, at | 
night, he put his ear to each of the instru- 
ments, and listened for the murmuring of the 
waters, and in several cases heard it.— Pop. 
Sci. Monthly. 


SIGNOR RoNCELLI, of the Italian parliament, , 
has devised a simple and practical method of | 
voting by electricity. Each member of the | 
House has in front of him a metal plate bear- | 
ing his name or number, on which are three | 
buttons, marked respectively, ‘‘Aye,’’ ‘‘No,” | 
and “Abstain.’’ The buttors are connected | 
witha central printing apparatus which prints | 
in three separate columns the ayes, noes, and | 
abstentions, according to the buttons touched | 
by the members; while, with every addition | 
to each column the sum of the votes in the 
column is automatically recorded.— Pop. Sci. | 
Monthly. . 


THE New York Hera/d publishes a despatch | 
dated Lena Delta, April 12, stating that Mel- 

ville found the bodies of DeLong’s party on 
March 23d. They were in two places, 500 and 





1,000 yards respectively from the Wreck of the 
scow. The bodies were covered with snow. 
None of the bodies had boots on, the feet bein 
covered with rags tied on. In the pockets o 
all were pieces of burnt skin and clothing 
which they had been eating. Their bands 
were also burned, as if they had crawled into 
the fire when dying. The bodies were buried 
together on a hill, and a cross was placed over 
them inscribed with the record of the dead. 


THE IRisH DIFFICULTIES.—In the House 
of Commons, on the 21st of last month, G. O. 
Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for [reland, in op- 
posing various limitations to the right of 
search, appealed to the members to expedite 
the Repression bill. Every day, he said, gave 
the Irish Executive fresh reason to regard the 
position of the country with deep and increas= 
ing anxiety, and added seriously to the respon- 
sibility of those who prolonged the discussion. 
In the discussion on the 23d John Bright said 
it was obvious that the condition of Ireland 
was made greatly worse by the subscriptions 
raised in America, and by those persons who 
come from America to participate in conspira- 
cies. He did not hesitate to say that those 
subjects of the Queen who had take part in 
the Chicago Convention were traitors to the 
Crown. The object of the clause under dis- 
cussion was, he said, to prevent conspirators 
of the very worst dye from exciting the people 
to disorder. . 


THE STORMS IN THE WeEst.—On the 16th 


and 17th of Sixth month there were terrible 
storms in the West and Northwest, causing 
great destruction of property and life. The 
principal scene of devastation was centered in 
Iowa, where half the town of Grinnell was 
destroyed on Saturday night. At this place 
41 persons were reported killed and about 150 
injured. In the surrounding country 25 per- 
sons are believed to have been killed. In 
Leavenworth, Kansas, an estimated loss of 
$500,000 was caused by a tornado on Friday 
night, and four girls in an academy were 
killed. In Kansas City, Mo., $250,000 worth 
of property was destroyed the same night, 
and at St. Louis damage was done to the ex- 
tent of about $75,000. 
22d another terrible storm devastated Central 
Iowa. The principal damage was ut Inde- 
pendence, where the loss in property is esti- 
mated at $150,000. Two persons were killed 


and ten injured. 





NOTICES. 
LIST OF CIRCULAR MEETING APPOINTMENTS 
FOR SALEM QUARTER, N. J. 
7th mo. 2d, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
16th, Salem, 10 A.M. 
Alloways Creek, 3 P.M. 
23d, Millville, 10 A.M. 
6th, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
12th, Beasly’s Point, 74 P.M. 
13th, ooviiin. 103 A.M. 
Dennisville, 7 P.M. 
20th, Cape May Point, 10 A.M. 
8d, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 


8th mo. 


9th mo. 





FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 
First-day, Seventh month 2d, 3 P. M., at 
Fliza P. Kirk’s, 2835 North Eleventh street. 


On the evening of the 
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